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paratively indifferent j yet he clings to the church with
a tenacity that is out of proportion to his zeal.1 This
is due partly to the fact that he knows no other creed,
and partly to his conservative nature, but chiefly, pei>
haps, to the fact that the ceremonies and rites of the
Catholic faith, having been moulded for the most part
by his own race, are closely fitted to his temperament,
and therefore continue to attract him strongly, espe-
cially on the aesthetic side. The nation is almost wholly
Catholic, and to-day, as in the past, the church in Italy
is assailed, not by heretics, but by her own children.

Cavour proclaimed the doctrine of a free church in
a free  state;  but  although  the church  is
more  independent of the government than trine of a
might have been expected, it is impossible to in a free
carry the  principle out fully in a country
where there is only one religious body, and where that
body has always been intimately connected with public
life.    The church could  not  be independent of  the
state in Italy in the same sense that it is in America,
and this fact has led some of the Italian advocates of
the doctrine to  misunderstand it  completely.    They
complain, for example, that the actual relation between
church and state is based on the idea that the church
is a private association instead of a public institution,
and lament that the state has surrendered too much its

1 Sir Charles Dilke, in his Present Position of European Politics
(pp. 261-62), quotes the saying that the Italians would he a nation of
freethinkers if they had ever heen known to think, and remarks that
although the epigram is unfair, there is a certain measure of truth under-
lying it.